Democratic 


Win Seen 


In Alaska 


By Willard Shelton. 

Voters in Alaska, the 49th 
state, go to the polls Nov. 25 
to elect their first fully-accredited 
members of Congress and first 
state government — and Demo- 
crats, as was true in the rest of the 
country before Nov. 4, are heav- 
ily favored. 

Delighted by the unfamiliar 
presence of national campaign- 
ers, including Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy (Mass.) for the Democrats 
and Vice Pres. Nixon and Interior 
Sec. Fred A. Seaton for the ert 
Alaska will choose two U.S. sicio, 
tors, one member of the House, 
a governor and the total member- 
ship of the state’s first fully em- 
powered legislature. 

The election will raise the mem- 
bership of the 86th Congress to 98 
senators and 436 members of the 
House, 

The Alaska AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Political Education, or- 
ganized in five areas, has been 
active in the campaign and in the 
last several weeks has polished 
its organization for helping pro- 
duce a large vote. The united la- 
bor movement endorsed four 
Democrats running in statewide 
contests and split support be- 
tween Democrats and Republi- 
cans in the legislative races. 

Closest race is anticipated in 
the Senate contest between former 
territorial Gov. Ernest Gruening, 
Democrat, who was a leading fig- 
ure in the statehood movement, 


. and Gov. Mike Stepovich (R). 


E. L. (Bob) Bartlett, Democrat, 
long territorial delegate in the 
House, is considered a certain vic- 
tor over Republican R. E. Rob- 
ertson for the other Senate seat. 
Ralph J. Rivers, Democrat, is ex- 
pected to defeat GOP candidate 
Henry A. Benson for the state’s 
single place in the House, and 
Democrat William A. Egan is rated 
a winner over Republican John Bu- 
trovich, Jr. for the governorship. 

Gruening Favoréd 

Aiaska labor considers that Gru- 
ening, famed liberal with a back- 
ground as a physician, magazine 
editor and political force, has closed 
the gap originally conceded to Step- 
evich and now should be favored. 

As late returns from the Nov. 
4 election filtered in, Democrats 
picked up another governorship 
as Ralph G. Brooks maintained a 
decisive though narrow lead over 
Republican incumbent Victor E. 
Anderson in Nebraska. 

Victory for Brooks on the basis 
of a complete count of the. mail 
ballots gave Democrats nine’ gov- 
ernorships previously held by Re- 
publicans as contrasted with a loss 
of four states, for a gain of five. 

The effect was to give the Demo- 
¢ratic party control of state houses 
in all but one of six states—North 

(Continued on Page 2) 


2 Big Laundry Locals 
Move into AFL-CIO. 
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Hills, Calif., are (left to right) 


OUTSTANDING COMMUNITY SERVICES performed by 
comedian Bob Hope, who has entertained more than 10 million 
American servicemen and women on USO tours, earned him 
the AFL-CIO’s 1958 Murray-Green Award. Shown at ceremonies 
attended-by more than 1,000 at Beverly-Hilton Hotel, Beverly 


Communications Workers Pres. 


Joseph A. Beirne, chairman of AFL-CIO Community Services 
Committee; Hope; and AFL-CIO Pres, George Meany. 


For Entertaining Servicemen: 


monies here. 


and trade union officials crowded 
the Beverly-Hilton Hotel’s banquet 
hall to see Hope receive a gold 
medallion and a $5,000 award, and 
to hear AFL-CIO Community Serv- 
ice Activities pay tribute to “the 
countless and selfless hours he has 
given” in performing ‘for armed 


service audiences. 


The AFL-CIO Laundry and Dry Cleaning Intl. Union has won 
two major tests of strength with the Laundry Workers, which was 
expelled from the united labor movement for failing to clean up 


corruption. ~ 


In Cincinnati, the 800 members 
voted unanimously at a mass meet-® 


of Laundry Workers Local 248 


ing to disaffiliate from the ousted 
wnion and to join the international 
chartered by the AFL-CIO. They 
followed up the, vote with a court 
suit asking that the funds of their 
local be put in escrow to prevent 
their being taken over by the un- 
affiliated union. 

| And in Indianapolis, union mem- 
bers voted better than 2-to-1 to join 
the AFL-CIO union. The National 
Labor Relations Board, which con- 
ducted the secret balloting, issued 


the following results: AFL-CIO 
Local 3017, 1,011 votes; Laundry 
Workers Local 350, 452 votes. 


The two internationals squared 
off for another battle in Mil- 
waukee, where Pres. Arno Schulz 
tried unsuccessfully to lead his 
1,200-member local union out 
of the AFL-CIO and back into 
the ousted Laundry Workers. 

The Wisconsin State Labor Board 


was slated to conduct balloting at 


(Continued on Page 2) 


More than 1,000 civic, military?— 


Labor Honors Hope 
With Major Award 


Beverly Hills, Calif—The AFL-CIO saluted globe-trotting come- 
dian Bob Hopg for his consistent efforts to provide entertainment 


for American servicemen at home and in lonely overseas outposts, 
presenting him With its 1958 Murray-Green Award at special cere- 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
said -Hope was symbolic of the 
thousands of members of enter- 
tainment unions who have contri- 
buted their talents to the USO. 

“They have built a bridge across 
|'the oceans to the outposts where 
our men in uniform are defending 
the cause of freedom,” Meany said, 

“a bridge of song and cheer uniting 

them, at least temporarily, with 
home.” 

In his acceptance speech, Hope 
declared: 
“I was really surprised and de- 


the third quarter of 1958. It was 
the highest point for any three- 
month period since the AFL-CIO 
merger. 

Dir. of Organization John W. 
Livingston said the gains were made 
in the face of a determined effort 
by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Chamber of 
Commerce and other anti-union 
groups to distort disclosures by the 
McClellan select Senate Committee 
into a weapon to discourage union- 
ism. 

Livingston announced the 
AFL-CIO will hold a two-day 
conference in Washington Jan. 
6-7 to analyze the pronounced 
upward trend in NLRB victories 
and map plans to continue and 
expand organizing efforts. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
told a press conference following 
the autumn meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council that the organizing 
figures prove workers are taking a 
calm, mature look at the commit- 
tee’s revelations and deciding that 
the evidence of corruption un- 
earthed does not constitute an in- 
dictment of. the entire trade union 
movement. 


Adverse Factors Cited 


The marked upward swing in the 
votes favoring unions, Livingston 
said, came despite other significant 
factors, any one of which could 
have had an adverse effect on or- 
ganizing the unorganized. He said 
they included: 

@ A growing tendency by the 
NLRB to hand down adverse rul- 
ings against unions making the 
Taft-Hartley Act even tougher than 
it was intended to be. 

(Continued on Page 3) 


No. 47, 


Increase 


In Latest NLRB Elections 


Percentage of Wins 
|\Best Since Merger 


By Gene Zack 


Ciianelaad workers voted “union” at the highest rate in nearly 
three years in the summer of 1958- despite large-scale anti-union 
campaigns by big business and right-wing political groups. 

The AFL-CIO Dept. of Organization said an analysis of National 
Labor Relations Board figures showed that unions won 68 percent 
of all representation elections in® 


IAM Wins 
Year-Long 
Air Dispute 


A 13-month contract logjam 
between the Machinists and six 
major airlines appeared broken 
as the IAM reached tentative 
agreement with strike-bound 
Capital Airlines and settled on 
terms to head off a walkout at 
Northwest Airlines. 


The settlement at. Capital, 
where 2,500 mechanics have been 
on strike for five weeks, was reach- 
ed at a top-level negotiating session 
between IAM Pres. Al J. Hayes 
and Capital Pres. David H. Baker, — 


41-Cent Boost 

At Northwest, negotiators agreed 
on a two-year pact giving 2,100 me- 
chanics a 4l-cent hourly wage 
boost. This was nearly double the 
23 cents recommended by an emer- 
gency presidential fact - finding 
board two months ago. The agree- 
ment was expected to set a pattern 
for the six lines involved in the 
dispute which dated back to Octo- 
ber 1957, when previous contracts 
expired. 

Details of the Capital agreement 
were not made public pending ap- 
proval by the striking mechanics, 
who were voting on the contract as 
the AFL-CIO News went to press. 
Capital, meanwhile, was making 
plans to resume normal operations 
on Nov. 23, on the assumption that 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Carpenters Give Board 


Power to Quit AFL-CIO 


~ §t. Louis—Authority to withdraw from AFL-CIO was voted to 
the general executive board of the Carpenters, with only one dis- 
senting vote recorded, by about 2,000 delegates in the sas day 
of the union’s convention here. ~— 

After the vote, Pres. Maurice A, Hutcheson told the pene 
the authority would be exercised® 
only as a inst resort. Jurisdictional| #ictiomal procedures with respect 
disagreements were cited as the| © our craft.” F 
source of dissatisfaction. The resolution said: 

Text of Resolution 


“We do not want to withdraw 
from the AFL-CIO,” Hutcheson “Whereas this convention and the 
delegates here assembled have ob- 


declared. “It would not be the 

proper thing to do. We will mot | served with increasing regret and 

enforce this, unless it is a last | concern courses of action and poli- 
cies by the, AFL-CIO’ and state- 


‘resort. 

“This action by the convention | ments by leaders thereof which, in 
is an expression of dissatisfaction |the judgement of this convention, 
by our membership with the way {threaten and jeopardize the best 
the AFL-CIO has handled juris- (Continued on Page 8) 


| lighted when I received this let- 
ter from Pres. Meany about this 
award, because you know the re- 
cipients of this wonderful award 
in the past years have been such 
illustrious persons as Dr. Jonas 
Salk, Eleanor Roosevelt, Herbert 
Lehman and Gen. Omar Bradley. 
“I guess they figured it was 
comedy relief time. I feel really 
out of place receiving this great 
award.” 

Joseph A. Beirne, president of 
the Communications Workers and 
chairman of the AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Services Committee, said 
the award was going to Hope, as 
the first entertainer ever to be so 
honored by the trade union move- 
‘ment, because his “contribution to 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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AFL-C10 NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1958. 


MRS. MAMIE EISENHOWER helps S-yent-old Mark Nathan get 
untangled from the gift he brought forthe White House—a bird 


feeder almost as big as he. 


fund-raising drive. 


Mark, the 1958 poster boy for the 
National Association for Retarded Children, is the son of Pres. 
Harold Nathan of Local 1448, Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
With Mark and the First Lady, at the formal opening of National 
Retarded Children’s Week, is Lewis B. id who heads the 1958 


Chrysler Office Force 
Wins Seniority Strike 


Detroit—The Auto Workers won major.concessions from the 
Chrysler Corp. on seniority and job transfer rights for 8,000 office, 
technical and engineering employes to end the first strike of white 
collar workers in the auto industry’s history. 

Signing of the three-year pact sent 53,000 Chrysler production 


By 


workers back to the job after hav-® 
ing been idled for six days by the 
white collar workers’ picket lines. 
The contract gave Chrysler’s 
office workers for the first time, 
job transfer rights in the case of 
plant relocation. Greater protec- 
tion was afforded through an im- 
proved seniority system establish- 
ing plantwide and area-wide pools 
with preferential hiring rights for 
workers with more than five 
years’ seniority. 

Economic benefits were patterned 
after recent gains won by Chrysler 
production workers and by white 
collar and production workers at 


Alaska Votes 
For Ist Time 
As 49th State 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Dakota—in the Great Plains area 
between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains that has histor- 
ically been a Republican stronghold. 
Democrats elected 24 governors on 
Nov. 4, Republicans only eight. 

In another close race, Demo- 
crat George E. Shipley was con- 
ceded election to the House from 
the 23rd Hlinois Dist. by incum- 
bent Charles W. Vursell, Repub- 
lican. Vursell, an eight-term vet- 
eran from a rural district, blamed 
“labor” among other factors in 
his defeat. 

Total confirmed membership of 
the House at the opening of Con- 
gress in January will be 281 Dem- 
ocrats, 153 Republicans, one “in- 
dependent-segregationist.” 


CORRECTION 


There were two inaccuracies in 
the listing of members in the new 
U.S. House of Representatives ap- 
pearing in the Nov. 15 issue of the 
AFL-CIO News. 

In the 20th Dist. of Illinois, Mrs. 
Sid Simpson (R) was elected to the 
House to succeed her late husband. 

The correct winner in the race 
in the 2nd Dist. of New Jersey was 
the Republican incumbent, Milton 
W. Glenn. 


Ford and Generali Motors. The 
white collar workers will receive an 
annual salary increase of 3 per- 
cent or $10.98 monthly, retroactive 
to July 1, with similar boosts sched- 
uled for August 1959 and Septem- 
ber 1960. 

Cost-of-living adjustments of $10 
monthly retroactive to July and $15 
a month retroactive to September 
were also. included, plus establish- 
ment of a severance pay program 
with a maximum of 30 weeks’ pay. 

Meanwhile, 12,000 UAW 

members walked off the job at 
eight plants of the Bendix Corp., 
an auto parts manufacturer, in 
New York, New Jersey, Mich- 
igan, Indiana and California. . 

In the farm machinery field, the 
UAW continued on strike against 
two major manufacturers, with 46,- 
000 idled at 15 plants of the Intl. 
Harvester Co., and 20,000 workers 
still off the job at the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co.’s four plants. 


IAM Scores 
Major Gains . 
On 2 Airlines 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the rank-and-file would approve the 
pact. 

Also pending at press time was 
a scheduled walkout of 6,700 IAM 
members at Trans-World Airlines. 
They were set to walk off the job 
at 10 a. m. on Nov. 21, after the 
unionists, in secret balloting, re- 
jected a wage offer similar to the 
one at Northwest, but calling for a 
three-year contract instead of the 
two-year pact demanded by the un- 
ion. 

A strike vote has been taken by 
IAM. members at Eastern Airlines, 
but no date has been set for a walk- 
out. Contract talks also are being 
held with National and Northeast 
Airlines. 

The Northwest contract calls for 
a 13-cent hourly wage hike, retro- 
active to Oct. 1, 1957; 5 cents 
retroactive to Apr. 1, 1958; 15 
cents retroactive to Oct. 1 of this 
year, and 8 cents effective Oct. 1 


into auto prices. 


By Saul Miller 


GM’s Profit Per Car Equal 
To Wages, Senate Unit Finds 


The labor cost of the average 1957 General Motors car ran from $300 to $400, or in the same 
range as GM’s $313 profit per automobile before taxes. 
The labor cost figures are part of a 314-page report on administered prices in the automobile indus- 
try by the Senate Anti-Trust and Monopoly Subcommittee, which had conducted intensive hearings 
It is headed by Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.). 


labor cost figures by computing the 
number of manhours per car— 
roughly 130 to -140—and multi- 
plying by ~GM’s stated average 
wage, including fringe benefits, of 
$2.88 per hour. 

On this basis the labor cost 
of the average car, including 
both direct and indirect produc- 
tion workers, “appears to be in 
‘the area of $375 to $400,” the 
report said. 


The subcommittee cited another 
study by the Wall Street Journal 
which showed a total wage-cost 
range of $300 to $320 per car, and 
thus set up the $300 to $400 range. 

Noting the relationship between 
the labor cost and profit per car, 
the Kefauver. committee report 
termed it an “unusual coincidence.” 

The report noted that 1957 was 

a “moderate” production year, and 
én on the assumption that unit 
labor and material costs had re- 
mained unchanged and volume had 
risen to 125 percent of the 1957 
output, the profit per car would 
have risen to $423. If the output 
had been cut to 75 percent of the 
1957 figures, profits would have 
shrunk to $130 per car because of 
constant overhead costs. 

The factors making up the 
price of an average GM auto in 
1957, the report said, were hour- 
ly rated labor cost, $300-$400; 
materials and other direct costs, 
$950-$1,050; overhead cost, 
$550, for a total cost of $1,900. 
With a profif pér car of $313, the 
factory sale value of the car 
comes to $2,213. 

The report points out that from 
a study of all available material GM 
arrives at its prices “by adding to 
total costs a margin sufficient to 
cover estimated income taxes and 
leave a 15 percent net return on 
capital employed, in the expecta- 
tion that this will yield in the 
neighborhood of 20 percent a year, 
on the average, on net worth.” 

On the basis of this pricing 


The subcommittee arrived at its®> 


is hard to escape the conclusion 
that prices and unit profits have 
risen much more rapidly than 
unit costs in the past two dec- 
ades.” 

The report showed that GM 
made a before-taxes profit of $319 
in 1954; $435 in 1955; $338 in 
1956; and $312 in 1957 for all 
passenger cars and trucks ranging 


from 3,237,178 units in 1957 to 
4,476,672 units in 1955. 

The figures produced by the sub- 
committee tend to confirm conten- 


tions by the AFL-CIO and the 


Auto Workers that the- level of 


labor costs has little or no relation © 


to the final price of an automobile, 
which is set to yield a oa 2 a 
mined rate of profit. 


2 Major Laundry Locals 
Vote Shift to AFL-CIO 


(Continued from Page 1) 

two Milwaukee laundries where 
some 200 employes will decide 
which of the two unions they want 
to represent them. The AFL-CIO 
affiliate is expected to request an 
industrywide ballot in the city’s 56 
other unionized laundries to settle 
the issue without going through a 
long-drawn-out plant-by-plant con- 
test. 

The unanimous vote in Cincin- 
nati came a few weeks after of- 
ficials of the ousted Laundry 
Workers, at another mass meet- 
ing, muzzled Peter J. McGavin, 
administrative assistant to AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany, when 
he attempted to detail the history 
of the ouster of the corruption- 
dominated international. The 
rank-and-file of Local 248, re- 
taliated by noisily shouting down 
the ousted union’s international 
president, Ralph T. Fagan. 

The Milwaukee local affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO union after the 
ouster of its parent international at 
‘the December 1957 convention. 
After rescinding Schulz’s attempt to 
switch the local to the LWIU, the 
members voted to suspend him and 
filed court action to force a re- 
turn of the union’s records together 
with a complete financial account- 
ing. 

-Active in the pre-election cam- 
paigning which resulted in the lop- 


policy, the report declares, “it 


(Continued from Page 1) ~ 
our youth in uniform has been 
unique.” . . 

Citing Hope’s 18 years of vol- 
untarily entertaining more than 10 
million servicemen, Beirne said: 

“Perhaps no other American has 
ever been so deserving of an award 
for his efforts in the field of or- 
ganized recreation and defense serv- 
ices.” 

Hope, who wise-cracked his way 
through his acceptance speech with 
comic allusions to everything from 
incomé taxes. on the award to 
Meany’s golf game, announced that 
the $5,000 check would be used to 
establish a scholarship fund in the 
name of his late friend, Barney 
Dean, a victim of cancer. 

Leo Perlis, director of Commun- 
ity Services Activities for the 13.5- 
million-member AFL-CIO, said the 
annual award, established in mem- 
ory of Philip Murray, late presi- 
dent of the former CIO, and Wil- 
liam Green, late president of the 
former AFL, served to focus at- 
tention on the vital role unionists 
play as citizens in the community. 

Meany ‘lauded the AFL-CIO 
entertainment unions, declaring: 
“Their unstinting cooperation 
with so many  public-spirited 
causes has helped to dramatize 


next year. 


the less spectacular but equally 


filiate in Indianapolis were -Abe 
Solomon, an executive board mem- 
ber of the new union; Steve Mag- 
nuson, the union’s publicity direc- 
tor; and Clint Woods, a member 


of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Organ- 


ization. 


Laundry Pay 
So Low. Even 
Scabs Strike 


Baltimore—The labor movement 
here has rallied tq the support of 
employes of the Nu-Dyper Service, 
who have been on strike since Oct. 
24 in protest against wages as low 
as 28 cents an hour. ~ 

The company’s first attempt to 
operate with strikebreakers back- 
fired when the strikebreakers them- 
selves walked out after experiencing 
first-hand the conditions which led 
on to the walkout. The company 
then boosted its wages and cut its 
hours to recruit a second team of 
strikebreakers. 

The Baltimore Council of 
AFL-CIO Unions denounced 
conditions at the laundry as “in- 
tolerable” and called on affiliates 
to support with financial contri- 
butions, volunteer pickets and a 
consumer boycott the strike by 
Local 374 of the AFL-CIO 


sided victory for the AFL-CIO af- 


constructive participation of or- 
ganized labor in community im- 
provement activities throughout 
the land. 

“I speak now of services above 
and Leyond the requirements of the 
job—not for pay but given in the 
spirit of the good neighbor after 
regular working hours. For we be- 
lieve in the spirit of the good neigh- 
bor. We hope that it can be ex- 
tended throughout the world, but 
we know that it can and must be- 
gin at home.” . 

The AFL-CIO president con- 
trasted the award being given Hope 
with the harsh reaction in Russia 
after author Boris Pasternak was of- 
fered the Nobel prize for literature. 

“The roof fell in on him (Paster- 
nak),” Meany said, “merely. because 
his prize-winning novel criticized 
some aspects of life under dictator- 
ship. 

“Well, our guest of honor has 
frequently said much harsher 
things about leaders of our na- 
tion. In the best tradition of 
Will Rogers, he has spared no 
sacred cows from biting criticism 
when they deserved it. Yet no 
one has forced Bob Hope to re- 
turn his Oscar. The Chamber of 
Commerce has not demanded his 
exile. The Screen Actors Guild 


has not voted to expel him. On 


Laundry Union. 


Bob Hope, Servicemen’s Comedian, 
Given Labor’s Murray-Green Award 


the contrary, he is honored and 
respected for his wit and audac- 
ity. 

“The Pasternak incident sharply 
illustrates the basic difference be- 
tween the free way of life and the 
degradation of the human spirit un 
der dictatorship. It exposes the 
great weakness of totalitarianism— 
its refusal to concede that it may 
ever be wrong in anything.” 

Charles C. Finucane, assistant 
secretary of defense for manpower, 
personnel and reserve, hailed the 
AFL-CIO for its “brilliant choice” 
of Hope to receive the Community 
Services award, declaring: 

“Few people have done more, 
year after year, for our men and 
women in all branches of the mil- 
itary service, and to remind the 
American public of the important 
role which they play in our desti- 
nies.” 


CLC Research Head 


|On Broadcast Board 


Ottawa, Ont.—Dr. Eugene A. 
Forsey, Canadian Labor Congress 
research director, has been named 
a member of the new federal Board 
of Broadcast Governors, set up to 


radio and TV broadcasting. 


regulate and supervise all Canadian ~ 
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| ‘Savings Plan for Company’ : 


= 
? 


IUD Security Group 
Attacks GE Scheme 


Distribution of a leaflet debunking the rosy claims of fhe General 
matey Co. has made for its so-called “savings and security pro- 
> has been undertaken by the five unions associated in the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept.’s Conference of a ee Se- 


curity. 


The leaflet is going to each of the 
firm’s 265,000 employes in 150 
plants in all parts of the country, 
and is especially directed to non- 
union workers. 

It charges that the company 
proposal — for acceptance of 
which a Dec. 1 deadline has been 
set—gives workers no security, 
cuts wage increases due in the 
next two years by about 1 per- 
cent, and permits the company to 
“make a pile of money at your 
expense.” 

The program involves the saving 
of 6 percent of wages by the work- 
ers. This fund, plus a company 
contribution, would be invested 
principally in GE stock. After a 
three-year holding period, the em- 
ployes could draw on the fund in 
case of layoff, discharge or resigna- 
tion. 

“How does the ‘opportunity’ 
which GE is offering its employes 
compare with the stock purchase 
program it offers its executives?” 
the leaflet asks. 

“GE executives have options 
to buy GE stock at prices as low 
as $23.75 a share—the same 
stock for which you will be lay-— 
ing out nearly $70 a share. With 
the price of the stock at nearly 
$70, these executives stand to 
make as much as $46 on each 
share... 

“Once yow sign up under this 
plan you will be committed to the 
regular purchase of GE stock 
shares at the market price, but GE 
executives can hold off from exer- 
cising their option for many years 
while they wait for the stock to rise 
in value. 

“If it rises they can exercise this 


Furniture Workers 


Form Kay Council 


New York—Furniture Workers locals, representing employes at 
plants of Kay Manufacturing Corp. across the country, have formed 
a national council in an effort to prevent the company from system- 

‘atically negotiating substandard contracts. 
UFWA Pies. Morris Pizer called the council into session as the 


option at prices as low as $23.75 
a share. Should it fall substan- 
tially, they can simply refuse to 
exercise their. option and thereby 
protect themselves against loss. The 
GE scheme offers you no such pro- 
tection.” 

The leaflets make clear that what 
GE employes and the communities 
where they work need are steady 
work and greater purchasing power. 

“Some 30 percent of the com- 
pany’s production employes have 
been laid off or have been on short 
workweeks,” it points out. 

“But the GE plan ignores the 
problem of true employment se- 
curity. By its own admission, 
the company is not proposing an 
employment security program. It 
offers no real protection against 
job loss or layoff. It offers no 
protection of seniority rights in 
case of plant relocation. It of- 
fers no protection against the 
growing practice of farming out 
work which should be done by 
GE employes. It does not even 
a vind the effect of automation 

on your present status and se- 
curity.” 

And instead of increasing pur- 
chasing power, the leaflet adds, the 
GE program would cut it by divert- 
ing part of the workers’. income into 
GE stock. 

“The company program is a sav- 
ings plan for the General Electric 
Co., not for its employes,” it con- 
cludes. 

The conference is composed of 
the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers; Machinists; Auto Work- 
ers; Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and Technical Engineers. 


strike of 250 union members against®— 


the company’s main plant in Brook- 
lyn entered its third month. The 
walkout came when the company 
demanded that employes take a 60- 
cent-an-hour pay cut plus other cur- 
tailments of contract provisions. 

The union said the establishment 
of the national council, headed by 
Fred Stefan of Local 262, San Fran- 
cisco, would “give real unity of 
purpose” to organizing and bargain- 
ing activities. 

Kay officials have balked at 
efforts by the New York State 
Mediation Board to step into the 
dispute, and since the start of the 
walkout have ordered some ma- 
chinery removed from the Brook- 
lyn plant. 

The UFWA recently won a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board elec- 


IBEW and Raytheon 
Agree on Pensions 


Waltham, Mass.—Local 1505 of 
the Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers has signed a new three-year 
contract giving some 15,000 em- 
ployes of the Raytheon Manufac- 
turing Co: in a dozen Massachusetts 
communities 10-cent and hour wage 
increases in each of its first two 
years. 

The workers also get a “pension 
plan for the first time, and hospital 
and insurance benefits. Both wage 
and fringe clauses are open for ne- 
g0tiation at the end of the second 
year. 


tion at Kay’s High Point, N. C., 

plant, second largest in the system. 
An organizing campaign is also un- 
der way at another Kay plant in- 
stallation in Houston, Tex. The 
union is bargaining agent for em- 
ployes at two San Francisco plants 
and at a small operation in Chelsea, 
Mass. 

Kay employs a total of 1,000 
production employes in its opera- 
tion and is regarded as one of the 
largest makers of furniture springs 
in the nation. 


In_ negotiations before the 
Brooklyn strike, Kay presented a 
series of demands on the union 
that included, in addition to the 
wage cut: a reduction in paid 
holidays from 10 to 6; a slash 
in the work force; a shift in the 
vacation schedule; and 3 rear- 
rangement of the 40-hour week 
to force employes to work irreg- 
ular hours on Saturdays. 

The UFWA rejected the proposal 
on the ground that wage increases 
are being won in all industries, in- 
cluding the furniture field, but de- 
clared its willingness to accept a 
new contract without change. Three 
meetings before the State Mediation 
Board ended in failure when the 
company refused to budge from its 
original position. Kay officials 
have since flatly refused to attend 
further sessions. 

. The union has had contracts with 
the firm’s main Brooklyn plant for 
20 years. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

@ The recent recession, which 
customarily makes workers cau- 
tious about petitioning for repre- 
sentation elections for fear of re- 
prisals which could mean loss of 
jobs. 

@ The use of race hate propa- 
ganda by employers in the largely- 
unorganized South, vilifying organ- 
ized labor for its stand on integra- 
tion and exploiting local prejudices. 

These factors, Livingston said, 
did not succeed in checking the 
forward progress of trade union 
organizing. In the NLRB elec- 
tions in the third quarter of this 
year, he said, there were 78,039 
workers in bargaining units that 
chose union representation. 

This was more than double the 
figure for the first quarter of this 
year, when the figure sank to a 
post-merger low of 37,513. And 
it was 30 percent ahead of the 
60,692 recorded for the second 
quarter of 1958. 


While the figures are encourag- 
ing, Livingston cautioned against 
over-optimism. “We are still faced 
with a determined drive by manage- 
ment front groups to discourage 
organizing efforts,” he said, “and 
there are still 26 million organizable 
workers in the country who do not 
belong to unions.” 


Conference Agenda 


Livingston said in announcing 
the organizing conference that presi- 
dents and organization directors of 
all international unions have been 
invited, and that Meany will be one 
of the key speakers. 

Livingston said the conference 
would explore four major areas of 
interest—the general organizing 
situation, organizing and the law, 
organizing in the South and white 
collar organizing. 

The last two, the director of or- 
ganization said, are of particular 
significance since there are 14 mil- 
lion workers still unorganized in the 
white collar field across the nation 
and 6 million production workers 
lacking union benefits in the South. 

The need for unionizing white 
collar workers, he pointed out, is 
underscored by the accelerated pace 
at which industry is becoming auto- 
mated. These technological 


14 Canadian Firms 
Fined in Price Plot 


Montreal, Que.—Fourteen pulp 
and paper companies were fined a 
total of $65,000 after they pleaded 
guilty to violating Canada’s Com- 
bines Investigations Act by con- 
spiring to fix, and control prices of 
paper board products. They also 


‘Free Choice 


Pro-Union Voles Jump 
In NLRB Elections 


changes, he said, are resulting in a 


rapid change in the ratio between 
white collar and production .work- 
ers. 

In addition to representatives of 
internationals, the AFL-CIO will 
call in all of its regional and assist- 
ant regional directors to take part 
in the conference. 


Clearing House Role 


The role of the Dept. of Organ- 
ization at the two-day session, Liv- 
ingston emphasized, will be to serve 
as a Clearing house for ideas and to 
offer the federation’s services to in- 
ternationals in their unionizing ef- 
forts. , 

“Organizing the unorganized,” 
Livingston said in the conference 
call, “is the never-ending mission 
of the American labor movement.” 
He added that, through such a con- 
ference, the federation will be work- 
ing toward “meeting the mandate 
of the first AFL-CIO convention to 
use our full resources to bring with- 
in the ranks of organized labor 
those millions still outside the AFL- 


World Boy cott ~~ 
|Of Runaway | 
\Ships Dec. 1-4 


=, |Side the Iron Curtain countries, is 
, | directed against shipowners who 


Re Germany—The boy- 
cott of free world maritime unions . 
against the merchant fleets of the 
four small nations that issue “flags 
of convenience” will be held Dec. 

1 to 4, the Intl. Transportworkers 
Federation determined during a ~ 
two-day meeting here. 

The boycott, which has the sup- 
port of all maritime unions out- 


register their vessels in ‘countries 
with unregulated working condi- 
tions, no unions, and low wages 
and: taxes. The aim is to bring 
wages and conditions into line with 
those of other marine nations. 

(In New York, Pres. Joseph N. 
Curran of the Maritime Union and 
Pres. Paul Hall of the Seafarers 
sent a joint telegram to the leaders 
of 18 unions connected with the 
operati6n, loadingy handling and 
servicing of deep.sea vessels asking 
them to meet in New York on 
Nov. 24 to discuss implementing 
the boycott. 

(Curran, an AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent, said both seamen’s unions are 
“100 percent” behind the boycott. 
He expressed the hope that every 
ship entering an American port 
under a “flag of convenience” will 
be stopped.) 

The boycott will affect an esti- 
mated 1,700 merchant ships reg- 
istered by foreign owners under 
the flags of the “Panlikhonco” 
countries — Panama, Liberia, 
Honduras and Costa Rica. Costa 
Rica’s announcement earlier this 
year that it would not register any 
more foreign ships has been taken 
with skepticism by ITF leaders. 


Some fleet owners viewed an- 
nouncement of the boycott - with 
alarm. . Stavros Niarchos, Greek 
shipping magnate, threatened 
through a spokesman to take the 
ITF to court. — 

Most of the “Panlibhonco” ves- 
sels are owned by Greeks or Amer- 
icans. ITF Sec.-Gen. Omer Becu, 
former president of the Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, 
said the U. S. could eliminate much 
of the problem by refusing to per- 
mit American owners to register 


CIO family.” 


Textile Labor Act Vital, 
Pollock Tells Senate 


New York—Pres. William Pollock of the Textile Workers of — 
America told a special Senate subcommittee here that “feudalistic 
labor relations” are a symptom of the “basic instability and lack of 
vision which so séverely handicap the textile industry.” 

Pollock told the subcommittee, which is. headed by Sen. John 


ships under flags of other nations, 


O. Pastore (D-R. I.), that a special® 


Textile Labor Relations Act is 
needed to protect the right of tex- 
tile workers to organize and to pro- 
vide stability in the industry. He 
said a law along the lines of the 
Railway Labor Act is necessary for 
textile workers to achieve “‘first- 
class citizenship.” 


The Taft-Hartley Act and rul- 
ings by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, Pollock said, have 
made it possible for employers to 
“brainwash, intimidate and ter- 
rorize pro-union workers.” 


~ During the past three months the 

Pastore subcommittee has held field 
hearings in six states to explore first- 
hand problems of the industry 
and the reasons for the disappear- 
ance of nearly 500,000 jobs in the 
past 10 years. 

At the New York hearing the 
tears of a 53-year-old former tex- 
tile worker lent emphasis to the 
human tragedy of the shrinking 
industry. 

The witness, John Hynes, told 
of the closing of the Alexander 


were permanently enjoined from 


3 tote oe 


continuing or repeating the pracuve. \ 


Smith Carpet Co., Yonkers, N. Y., 
Wiss ae auw ved employed for 


25 years. Hynes told the commit- 
tee he had found other employ- 
ment, although at a lower salary, 
but wept as he related his encount- 
ers with other former workers who 
had not been so fortunate. 

Sec.-Treas. Francis Schaufen- 

bil of the United Textile Workers 
voiced disagreement with the ad- 
ministration of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act in relation 
to textiles. He said placing the 
domestic textile industry in a bet- 
ter competitive position should be 
accompanied by higher minimum 
wages under both the Walsh- 
Healey Act and the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

The TWUA reiterated an earlier 
proposal for a permanent federal 
development agency for the textile 
industry, with representation from 
management, labor and the public. 
The union said such an agency , 
should promote basic research, 
study economic and technical de- 
velopments, and make recommen- 
dations to Congress. . 

The subcommittee will hold a 
final meeting in Washington to 
hear testimony from government 
| agencies. 
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sinee ‘thd i Tost 'Thhnksgiving pe: 
weathered an : 
crises “and has de Sastrarta br 
nature of American democracy... 
In the international area the chronic. and continuirig « crises in the| 
Middle East and the Far East have troubled many Americans who 


are worried about the growing strength and expansionist moves of 


totalitarian communism. 

There have been lapses in leadership but on the whole the free 
world has held the line, aided by American determination that 
freedom must be preserved and defended. 
= In the domestic area the, nation has partially weathered the worst 
recession since the end of World War II. Again, leadership has 
been faulty but the basic economic and. political em As of a free 
democracy is overcoming the lapses. 

There are many difficult problems on the domestic front—con- 


tinuing chronic unemployment, the slow pace of economic growth 


and the failure in some areas of leadership to understand the dy- 
namics of mid-Twentieth Century America. 

So there is reason to give thanks this year, although accompanied 
by a furrowed brow, for the world is still at peace, albeit an uneasy 
one, and talks are continuing on controlling nuclear warfare. _ 

‘There is reason for thanks also for the clear indications that 
Americans are ready and willing to face the problems, domestic 
and foreign, of this troubled era and are dedicated to the expansion 
of economic and political freedom at home and abroad. 


‘Road to Peace 


pees. EISENHOWER’S RECENT CALL to the nations of the 


world to join with the United States in a “peaceful crusade” to 
eradicate hunger and disease in the underdeveloped areas of the 
globe holds out the hope of a new scope and emphasis for a pfo- 
gram that has fallen far short of its goals in the past decade. 

It was nearly 10 years ago that Pres. Truman proclaimed his 
Point Four program as a new American foreign economic policy— 
a program that recognized the great challenges and. potentialities of 
the underdeveloped nations. 

Since Truman’s enunciation of the Pomt Four program, events 
have demonstrated the wisdom of the policy and peinted up the 
shortsightedness of penny-pinching implementation. 


We hope that in this vital area Pres. Eisenhower will press the|- 


campaign for congressional approval of program and funds despite 
his off-the-cuff post-election attack on the “spenders” who won 
office on Nov. 4. 

The future of the free world is tied to an important degree to 
the future of the underdeveloped nations. To help them achieve 
living standards comparable to those in the more nevances nations 
is to help preserve freedom and peace. 


A Fair Chance tu All 


r IS PERHAPS one of the ironies of American democracy that 
among the many “days” marked in varying degrees by celebra- 
tion and dedication is “Equal Opportunity Day.” 

Perhaps on-this observance of the National Urban League’s cam- 
paign to eliminate discrimination in employment the nation might 
best dedicate itself to the day when all Americans regardless of 
race, religion, creed or nationality will be accorded equal oppor- 
tunity for all jobs. 
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Official Weekly Publication 
of-the 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


GeorGe MEANY, President 
WILLIAM F. ScHNITZLER, Secretary-Treasurer 


Executive Council 


George M. Harrison Harry C. Bates 
James B. Carey Wm. C. Doherty 
Chas. J. MacGowan David J. McDonald 
Wm. L. McFetridge Joseph Curran 
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|Guy Nunn Broadcasts: 


Labor's Anti-Corruption Drive 


The following is excerpted from a documentary 
radio program, “The ABC Way,” to be broadcast 
Nov. 24 on the Auto Worker's radio shows Eye 
Opener and Shift Break conducted by Guy -Nunn, 
UAW radio and television director. He describes the 
radio show as “a documented answer to the critics 
of the American labor movement.” The program 
reproduces-via tape speeches at the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion and the first ABC convention. a 

ORRUPTION — BECK — GANGSTERS — 

Hoffa —’ goons — Baker — unions — crooked 
unions—unions! We’ve been hearing it for a few 
years now—and we can expect it to continue .. . 
We can’t expect them to tell the ABC story—the 
story of the American Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ Intl. Union, AFL-CIO. That is why we 
tell that story, “The ABC Way.” 


December 1957, Atlantic. City, N. J.—the second 
convention of the AFL-CIlIO—the business at hand, 
the status of the Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers’ Union. 


The union has been previously notified of its sus- 
pension from the AFL-CIO. Its president has ap- 
pealed this suspension, and has had a hearing before 
the Appeals Committee. 


THE APPEALS COMMITTEE chairman reports 
its findings to the convention. . . . It agrees with the 
Executive Council that the leadership of the Bakery 
Workers Union is corrupt, in violation of the AFL- 
CIO constitution; that Bakery Union Pres. Cross, the 
chief offender, was not barred from office; that the 
Bakery Workers officers have failed to comply with 
the Executive Council’s directives; that corrupt in- 
fluences have not been. entirely eliminated. 


_It concludes, therefore that the Bakery Workers be 


steps are taken to eliminate corrupt practices and 
those responsible are barred from international office. 

The AFL-CIO protects and guarantees the right 
of the accused to be heard. Pres. Cross of the Bak- 
ery and Confectionery Workers’ Union rises and 
addresses the convention. ‘Cross is a forceful, elo- 
quent speaker. 


the facts. He carefully, painstakingly documents the 
Executive Council’s charges. 


cia 
THE CONVENTION DELEGATES can’t see it 
either. The result of a roll call vote is over 11 mil- 
lion “yes,” over 1* million “no.” The recommenda- 


tion of the Appeals Committee is carried by more 
than a two-thirds m. jority, 


expelled, effective Mar. 15, 1957, unless immediate - 


But AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany | 
_|in reply has more than’ eloquence to offer: he has 


Documented on ‘The ABC Way’ 


But what now? There are 150,000 members in 
this union with tainted officers. What of them? 

The AFL-CIO acts swiftly and constructively; a 
charter is issued to a new union, The American 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ it. Union. The 
date, Dec. 12, 1957. 


The men who led the Integrity Canneabinas in the 
old union lead the way in the new: Conway, Sims, 
DeConcini, Miller, Goodman, Kane, Sincavage, 
Prince. These men have shown willingness to sacri- 
fice for a just cause; they are dedicated to building 
a clean, democratic trade union. 

And they do build. . . . In September 1958 close 
to 300 delegates gather in Atlantic City for the first 
constitutional convention of the ABC. They ham- 
mer out a constitution which receives nationwide 
acclaim as an historic document of trade union 
democracy. 

The New York Times says of it: 


. . it has built-in guarantees against depredations 
such as were suffered at the hands of thé leaders of 
the old union. . . . Congratulations are due both to 
the federation and to the new Bakery Workers’ 
Union.” 

brs Washington Daily News says: 
. a model for member control: . ; it is loaded 
with devices designed to stimulate membership ical 
ticipation.” 


PERMANENT OFFICERS ARE ELECTED for 
a four-yéar term: president, Daniel J. Conway; sec 


-retary-treasurer, Curtis R. Sims; executive vice- 


president, John DeConcini; vice-presidents for reg- 
ions one through five—Joseph B. Kane, Stanley Sin- 
cavage, Russell B. Prince, . Amos Miller and Archie 
Goodman. 

And where is the rank and file? © 


Just one year after its birth, ABC can already 
claim no less than 77,000 members—approximately 
half ‘the membership of the old organization . i. 
And the trend toward ABC is clear and unmistake- 
able. In election after election the rank and file is 
choosing ABC over the Cross-led group . . . ABC 
is not only here to stay—it’s here to grow and lead... 


DESPITE THE. BLEATING. of the so-called 
“friends of the working man”—despite the open, 
shameless attacks of the political scavengers---despite 
the secret, underhanded financing and support of 
segment of big business to the Kamps and Rumelys— 


‘despite the Becks and Hoffas. 


That is the ABC story—the story of the American 


_ Bakery and. Vesteianny Workers’ Intl, Union, 
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Soviets Err on Election Results 


‘(This column és excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC come. 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monae 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


N MOST OF THE other democracies—in the 

so-styled parliamentary democracies of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, of France; of Scandinavia and 
many others—the executive direction of the state 
changes when there is a change in the balance of 
political power in the national-legislature. Under 
that system, the United 


. new President-elect "who 
would be a Democrat. Pres. 
Eisenhower, with some rea- 
son, would be held to have 
lost the confidence of the 
country and he would step 
down in favor of a leader 
of the majority. party. 

Under our more rigid 
and for that reason, many 
believe, more stable sys- 
tem, a President, of course 

serves out his appointed term. So, for two more 
years, a Democratic Congress will be stuck with 

Mr. Eisenhower, and Mr. Eisenhower, in turn, will 

be largely dependent on a legislature which is con- 

trolled by a party which opposes-him. *. 


Vandercook 


Events have thrust Dwight D. Eisenhower into 


Morgan Says: 


States would now have a - 


~ being the lamest of lame ducks: as a President who 


‘can never run again, who, therefore, has almost as 
_. little influence over congressmen of his own party 


as he has over congressmen of the rival Dem 
party. 

It is almost certainly because of those circum- 
stances—and because of their misreading of them— 
that the Russians lost no time after learning the 
results of the Nov. 4 balloting here to renew their 
demand for the four occupying powers to quit 
Berlin. 

The Soviet. dictator Khrushchey—from where he 
sits—undoubtedly now thinks of the United States 
as a nation without leadership and almost as one 
without a head of state. 


SO THE COMMUNISTS believe that atey can 
seize this opportunity - -to bully us. The Russians are. 
rubbing their hands in glee, above all, at what they 
imagine is the repudiation of the man they flatter so 
greatly by their hatred of him, Sec. of State Dulles. 
For it is impossible for the minds of Marxist leaders 
to grasp what the people of ‘the genuinely free 
states know by -instinct—that healthy democracies 
manage pretty well even under weak leaders. 

' Khrushchev will find the next Congress .at least 
as alert to the perils of his threatening gestures as 
has been the Eisenhower Administration. We may 
have forgotten—but they have not—that the hardest 
blow ever struck at Red aggression in Korea was 
delivered by the American political party that now 
again, enjoys such immense support from the Amer- 


ican people. 


Farm Labor Cruelly - Exploited 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored. by. the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan. over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p.m., EST.) : 


RGENTLY NEEDED AS a bold, coordinated 
approach is to the job of “waging the peace,” 
it would be the softest kind of wisdom to push 
technical assistance and welfare programs abroad 
while neglecting our weaknesses at home. * : 
One of the conditions Americans need most to 
ascites correct is the plight of 
farm workers. This corner 
has commented a number 
of times on the ruthless 
exploitation of imported 
hired hands. But if any- 
body infers from this that 
our native agricultural la- 
bor, migrant and other- 
wise, is living in clover by 
contrast, let us hasten to 
correct the impression. 


Morgan 


Sharecroppers Fund, a reputable non-profit outfit de- 
voted to-the advancement of agricultural labor, esti- 
mates there are about 2 million domestic farm work- 
ers in the country, plus a little less than half a million 


reau figures, the National 


Quoting U. S. Census Bu- © 


foreign contract workers who continue to be brought 
in, ironically enough, despite existing U.S. unem- 
ployment which is still nearly 4 million. 

Nobody knows exactly how many farm workers 
are migrants but the figure probably approaches a 
million. Farm-hands, migrant, foreign and others, 
are not protected by laws governing minimum wages, 
maximum hours, working or living conditions. 

What about the argument farmers can’t afford 
higher standards? Of the nearly 5 million U.S. 
farms, 134,000—less than 3 percent—produce al- 
most a third of U.S. farm output, hire more than. 
a fif* of the 2 million domestic hands, almost all 
the half million foreign contract laborers. These 
same big farm operations got the bulk of the $5 
billion the federal government paid out in subsidies 
last year; one big farmer alone got more than a 
quarter of a million in cash from the soil bank. 


S IT JUST POSSIBLE that the Administration’s 
farm program has the wrong emphasis? Is there 
a fleeting likelihood that something is out of kilter 
with a system under which the biggest beneficiaries 
of the taxpayer’s aid are given virtual carte blanche 
to set up their own exploitative labor standards? 
There will be an opportunity for. unions and other 
interested parties to press as hard as they like when 
a recently formed National Committee on Farm 
Labor meets in Washington in February to hold a 


public i inquiry into this shocking problem. ae 


Catholic, Methodist Bishops 


TRONG SUPPORT FOR THE forces seeking to 
strike down racial injustice has come from two 
major religious groups—the Catholic Bishops of thé 


United States and the Council of Bishops of the 


Methodist Church. 

The Catholic hierarchy, at a meeting in Washing- 
ton, expressed the view that enforced segregation 
“cannot be reconciled with the Christian view of our 
fellow man.’ 

The Methodist bishops, meeting. in Cincinnati, 
reaffirmed their support of the Supreme Court de- 
cision on segregation in the public schools and 
“earnestly urge all our people to accept the rulings 
of the courts in good faith.” 

The Catholic bishops based their view of en- 
forced segregation on two “fundamental reasons”: | 


“LEGAL SEGREGATION, or any form of com- 
pulsory segregation, in itself and by its very nature 
imposes a stigma of inferiority upom the segregated 
people. Even if the now obsolete court doctrine of 
‘separate but equal’ had been carried out to the fullest 
extent, so that all public and semi-public facilities 
were in fact equal, there is nonetheless the judgment 
that an entire race, by the sole fact of race and re- 
gardless of individual qualities, is not fit to associate 
on equal terms with members of another race, We 
cannot reconcile such a judgment with the Christian 
view of man’s nature and rights. - - 

“It is a matter of historical fact that segregation 

our country has led to oppressive conditions and ~ 
the denial of basic rights for the Negro. This is 
‘evident in the fundamental fields of education, job 
©pportunity and housing. Flowing from these areas 


Condemn Racial Segregation 


of neglect and discrimination are problems of health 
and the sordid train of evils-so often associated with 
the consequent slum conditions.” 

“We hope and earnestly pray,” the bishops ‘enld 
“that responsible and sober-minded Americans of 
all religious faiths, in all areas of our land, will 
seize the mantle of leadership from the agitator and 
the racist,” they declared. “It is vital that we act now 
and act decisively. All must act quietly, courageously 
and prayerfully before it is too late.” 


THE METHODIST BISHOPS recalled their. past 
formal support of the Supreme Court decision out- 
lawing school segregation. 

“We seek with the guidance of the Holy Spirit to 
create that kind of social climate which will work 


toward the elimination of friction between any and}. 


all racial groups and ultimately achieve the realiza- 
tion of Christian brotherhood in-all community rela- 


~“tions—North and South and everywhere in the 


world,” they -said. 

“We heartily commend those lay people, pastors 
and bishops who demonstrated Christian courage in 
critical areas. In these days of extreme tensions 
we commend our people who, not always sharing 
the same attitudes on integration, are determined 
to demonstrate in their own lives the qualities of 
understanding, tolerance and brotherhood.” 

The bishops said they were “disturbed” by bomb- 
ings of churches, synagogues and schools, and re- 
.Minded their people that “to obey the law only when 
it suits us is to invite others to do likewise and that 
ultimately leads to anarchy.” They called for re- 
spect for law “as a Christian moral obligation.” 


i=—(T's YourR- 
WASHINGTON | 
—Wlland Shdlin = 


THE SUGGESTION has frequently / been advanced a right- — 
wing opponents of labor that there is something improper, if not” 
illegal, in the circulation of congressional voting records by unions, 
It’s a funny thing, but they do not object to the publication of voting- 
records. compiled to meet the heeds of veterans’ organizations or 
of farm organizations. 

For instance, the October 1958 issue of Nation’s Agriculture, 
organ of the American Farm Bureau Federation, devoted nearly - 
13 pages to an appeal that candidafes be “measured” and to charts 
of all incumbents im House and Senate and how they voted on what 
were described as “key issues.” 

The charts did not describe any vote as “right” or “wrong,” but 
every vote cast in accordance with Farm Bureau recommendations 
was printed in bold caps, every other vote in small roman charac- 
so|ters. It was easy to count what the Farm Bureau considered 
“right” votes by any member. (Knowland of California deviated 
only once on 13 roll calls from the Farm Bureau line; Dirksen of . 
Illinois, his probable successor as Senate GOP leader, only once” 
on a roll call, but one other time by being opposed although absent.) 

All of this was preceded by an editorial appeal from Charles B. 
Shuman, president of the federation, deploring “the trend toward 
socialism . . . huge domestic spending programs, foreign ae 
away appropriations, increased social security promises, trans- 
fers of state and local responsibility to the federal government, 
deficit spending and further inflation, and failure to deal with 
labor corruption and monopoly.” 


The appeal, in short, was an amalgam of Eisenhower-Nixon-Barry 
Goldwater campaign oratory. In an atmosphere in which major 
Democratic gains were freely predicted, Shuman ended by urging - 
his readers—and organization members—to be sure that votes to 


“turn the rascals out” didn’t result in replacing the incumbents with 
new “rascals.” 


* * ® 


IT SHOULD NOT BE THOUGHT that the Farm Bureau’s vot« 
ing charts confined themselves to farm business. 

Only four of the eight House “key votes” were on farm issues. 
The others were on reciprocal trade, which the Farm Bureau favored; 
the “states’ rights” bill to emasculate Supreme Court decisions, 
which it also favored; the watered-down Eisenhower scholarships 
education bill, which it opposed; and the Kennedy-Ives labor bill, 
which it opposed as “ineffective.” 

The Senate chart covered 13 roll calls, six of which were not 
on farm issues. One was reciprocal trade, two were on federal 
aid to schools, one was the “states’ rights” bill, the other two 
were on the Kennedy-Ives bill. 

The Farm Bureau favored the Watkins amendment, which it 
described as offering states “some jurisdiction” in labor disputes, 
although in fact it would have surrendered to any state great areas 
of jurisdiction now subject to principles of national labor policy. . 
It also favored the Curtis amendment increasing Taft-Hartley re- 
strictions of secondary boycotts. 

9 oe ee 


There isn’t any reason in the world why the Farm Bureau Federa- 

tion should not publish all the voting charts it wishes, select as it 
pleases what its officials through proper policy-making procedures 
decide are “key issues,” and list the records of congressmen in any 
size of type the editor’s fancy dictates. 
There isn’t any moral or legal reason that businessmen who have 
been talking about “becoming active” in politics—that’s a funny 
phrase considering businessmen’s historic campaign contributions— 
shouldn’t make up voting charts of their own and distribute them by 
the millions. It would make more sense than financing the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government and Joe Kamp. 

The voting records of politicians are the public’s business and” 
this is a free country. In no sense can it be considered corrupting 
for the records, with issues accurately described, to be circulated. 
This observer found it fascinating that only three senators had 
“perfect” Farm Bureau voting records—Goldwater, Hickenlooper 


of Iowa, Butler of Maryland, all Republicans, the last two not up 
for election this year. 


But ‘let the losers please stop yawping about the' circulation of 
voting records. by labor. 


Asian Textile Workers — 
Demand Share of Profits 


-Tokyo—Delegates from eight Asian countries, representing 
900,000 organized textile workers, opened a drive to gain for 
labor a fair share of “fantastically high” profits in Asia’s 
expanding textile industry. 

The conference, sponsored by the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and the Intl. Federation of Textile Work- 
ers, also heard a report that Communist China is developing 
its textile industry “faster than any other country in the world.” 
A report by Gen. Sec, Ernest Thornton of the Rochdale Weay- 
ers’ Association of Great Britain warned that Red China “could 
disrupt the cotton textile markets of Asia and the world when- 
ever she chooses, be it for political or economic reasons.” — 

Thornton, who made a study of conditions in the Asian 
textile industry, called low wages “a scandal.” He said Asian 
textile unions should “take collective action” on this issue and 
also on excessive hours of work. ' 
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‘first vice president of the Air Line 


.a Pan-American pilot who declined 
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Pilots Vote | 
‘To Expand 
Organizing 


-_Miami Beach, Fla.—Capt. aaa 


art W. Hopkins of Atlanta, Ga., 
pilot on Delta Airlines, was Socted 


Pilots as the union concluded its 
convention here. 

He won a three-way fight to suc- 
ceed Grant. M. LeRoux of Miami, 


to run again. Other officers. whose’ 
terms expired were re-elected. Pres. 

Clarence Sayen’s term runs for two 
more years. 

- In .other actions during the . 

closing hours, the convention 

authorized an organization cam- 

paign among an estimated 15,000 

test, corporation and executive 

pilots and crop dusters. 

“If we don’t do it someone else 
will,” S. E. Pangborn, chairman of |; 
the ALPA special study committee, |. 
told the delegates. 

He cited the Teamsters’ ambi- 
tion to spread its coverage in the 
transportation industry, and said 
the AFL-CIO several times has 
urged the ALPA to undertake a 
membership drive “among those 
workers in areas where we have 
common problems.” 

‘In earlier actions, the union 
called for continuation of bargain- 
ing’ on a company-by-company 
basis, and demanded an intensified 
safety program to help the industry 
meet the jet plane age, for which it 
is not prepared. 


ILO Names Faupl 
To Governing Body 


~Geneva, Switzerland— 
Rudy Faupl, Machinist in- 
ternational representative, was 
seated as worker delegate on 
the Intl. Labor Organization’s 
governing body of govern- 
ment, worker and employer 
representatives at the opening 
of its current session here. 

Sir Alfred Roberts, Brit- 
ish leader of the workers 
group, told the governing 
body Faup! was the workers’ 
“gnanimous choice” for the 
seat left vacant by resignation 
of George P. Delaney follow- 
ing the latter’s appointment 
as director of organization of 
the Operating Engineers. . 

Brazil’s Ambassador J. Bar- 
boza-Garneiro the governing 
body’s chairman, welcomed 
Faupl when he took his seat, 
and ILO Dir. Gen. David A. 
Morse told the AFL-CIO 
News he was “very pleased” 
to see Faupl on the governing 
body. 

Faupl showed by his “con- 
structive work as U. S. work- 
er delegate last June he will 
continue a valuable contribu- 
tion to ILO,” Morse said. 


CWA Parley to Set 
1959 Bargaining Aims 


The 57-member collective bargaining policy committee of the 
Communication Workers will meet in New York Dec. 11-12 to 
set goals for the union’s 1959 contract negotiations. 

CWA Pres. Joseph A. Beirne predicted the coming year will see 
a break-through in improved vacation benefits. He based his fore- 


T cy 
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HONORS FOR LOUISIANA union members came when the Louis- 
iana State Labor Council, AFL-CIO, received honorable mention 


in the 1957 Lane Bryant Awards 


for community services work of 


rescue, relief and rehabilitation during Hurricane Audrey. Award 
ceremonies in New York saw, left to right, Raphael Malsin, Lane 
Bryant president, present a plaque to Victor Bussie, Louisiana Coun- 
cil president, as Robert E. Flahery, AFL-CIO Community Service 
Activities field representative, looks on. 


Louisiana Labor Cited 
For Hurricane Relief 


New York—The Louisiana State AFL-CIO has received na- 
tional recognition for its voluntary disaster and rebuilding work 
carried out last year in the wake of Hurricane Audrey. 

A plaque was presented the state labor body by Lane Bryant, Inc., 
a nationwide chain of women’s stores, at a luncheon at the Hotel 


Plaza. The retail chain has given® 
awards for voluntary community 
service for the past 10 years. 

Nominated for the award by 
Louisiana’s Gov. Earl K. Long, the 
State Council received honorable 
mention in the group category. Pres. 
Victor Bussie accepted the plaque 
from Lane Bryant Pres. Raphael 
Malsin. 

The citation noted that, in co- 
operation with the Red Cross, 
hundreds of Louisiana trade un- 
ionists volunteered their services 
to search for survivors and bury 
the dead immediately after the 
1957 hurricane which laid waste 
the communities of Cameron, 
Creole and Grand Cheniere. 

In addition to the emergency 
rescue work, the state AFL-CIO 
raised a special $50,000 disaster 
relief fund and volunteers gave 
more than $100,000 worth of free 
man-hours for a gigantic “building 
bee” in which 27 homes were built 
for the neediest families. The Red 
Cross paid for all of the materials 
and the state labor council used the 
disaster fund to pay for tools and 
transportation of the volunteers to 
the building sites. 

Bussie, in accepting the award 
_at the luncheon attended by 300 
business, government and educa- 
tional leaders, said the experience 


cast on an offer of a four-week va- 
cation after 30 years of service 
made by Western Electric during 
recent negotiations, and said it was 
the first proposal from the Bell 
System on vacations if the past 20 
years. 

Although the union rejected 
the Western Electric vacation 
proposal “because of its inade- 
quacy and because of certain 
Strings tied to it,” Beirne said im- 
proved vacations “will inevitably 
follow” in 1959 negotiations. 

The policy committee, which in- 
cludes both national staff members 
and representatives of local unions, 


will also review the collective bar- 


current trends in the economic field. 


gaining results of the current year. 

Wage increases negotiated for 
employes of both Bell and inde- 
pendent companies averaged 5 to 
9 cents an hour. 


The policy committee will also 
hear from two experts in the field 
of economics. John Kenneth Gal- 


braith, author of The Affluent So- 
ciety, and Leonard Lesser, econo- 
mist on the staff of the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Dept., will discuss 


gained in the Audrey rebuilding 
project led the state AFL-CIO to 
establish a permanent committee 
“to give relief and assistance 
whenever it is needed in our 
state in the future.” 


Judges who made the final selec- 
tions were: Frank Stanton, presi- 
dent of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System; Jacqueline Cochran, world- 
renowned woman flyer; William E. 
Stevenson, president of Oberlin Col- 
lege; Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
wife of the publisher of the New 
York Times; and Joseph N. Welch, 
Boston lawyer who gained national 
prominence during the famed 
Army-McCarthy hearings. 


Steelworkers 


Get 27.8 Cents 
In Long Strike 


Hamilton, Ont. — Steelworkers 
Local 1005, which turned down a 
“final” offer of 5-cents an hour on 
the eve of a strike at the Steel Co. 
of Canada here, emerged from an 
83-day walkout with a package 
gain of 27.8 cents over the life of 
a 40-month contract. 


The agreement was worked éut 
during 10 days of intensive nego- 
tiations in’ which Ontario Labor 
Minister Arthur Daley and Chief 
Conciliation Officer Louis Fine took 
part. It was ratified by a large ma- 
jority at a meeting of the local’s 
8,000 members. 

The contract is expected to set 
up a base rate of $1.955 an hour 
after the last increase is applied. 
‘William Mahoney, USWA Cana- 
dian director, assured the public 
it was not inflationary. 

He pointed out that according to 
government statistics, in all Cana- 
dian manufacturing, productivity 
has increased 3.5 per cent a year 
over the last 10 years, and in the 
basic iron and steel industry by bet- 
ter than 8 per cent. The contract 
settlement increases cost per em- 
ploye by an average of less than 3.4 
per cent over the next three years. 

“Under these circumstances,” he 
added, “a price increase is com- 
pletely unjustified. Instead, the in- 
dustry should consider price cuts 
as a further method of increasing 
consumer purchasing power in Can- 


|| Rates Up 25-30 Percent: 


{| trician, 


and unskilled occupations. 


\City Pay Scales Rise | 
Sharply in 5 Years 


Pay scales for a cross-section of big-city workers have gone up 
f| between 25 and 30 percent in five years. 

Labor Dept. surveys in 17 major cities show a consistent pat- 
tern of percentage increases for 


workers in. skilled, semi-skilled 


In hourly pay rates, the five-year" 
increase ranges from an average 
of 33 cents for janitors to 61 cents 
for highly-skilled tool and die 
makers. Other occupations covered 
by the survey are maintenance elec- 
maintenance mechanic, 
helper and laborer. 

Presenting the survey statistics 
in the October issue of Collective 
Bargaining Report, the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Research commented: 

“Many negotiators are not con- 
sciously aware of how much wage 
rates have been raised around the 
country in recent years. They know, 
of course, that wage increases have 
raised national pay levels, and they 
may be familiar with current wage 
rates in their own company or in- 


. |dustry, but they do not really know 


the level of job rates now pre- 
vailing in industry generally. Their 
impressions tend to be far behind 
the times.” < 

In general wage rates, the pub- 
lication emphasized that the figures 
for the various cities are based on 
the most recent surveys by the 
Dept. of Labor and are from five 
to’ 15 months old. The current 
rates of pay would undoubtedly 
be higher, the Dept. of Research 
emphasized. 

Here is a summary by occupa- 
tions: E 

Tool and die makers—Average 
for the 17 cities was $2.89. This 
was 61 cents or 27 percent higher 
than five years ago. Citywide high 
was $3.15 in San Francisco; low 
was $2.54 in Dallas. Chicago and 
Cleveland were both above $3. Dis- 
regarding geographical location, of 
the 20,500 tool and die makers sur- 
veyed, more than one-third were 
receiving over $3 an hour. 


Maintenance electricians — The 
average of $2.72 was 58 cents and 
27 percent above five years ago. 
San Francisco and Chicago wefe 
high with $2.90, while Dallas was 
low with $2.28. However some 16 
percent of the 18,000 electricians in 
the 17 cities received $3 an hour or 
more. 


Maintenance mechanics — Aver- 
age was $2.54, up 56 cents and 28 
percent in five years. High of 
$2.82 in San Francisco; low of 
$2.12 in Atlanta. Eight percent of 
the 21,200 mechanics surveyed 
made $3 or more. 


Helpers (trades and maintenance) 
—Average of $2.13 was 48 cents 
and 29 percent higher than five 
years ago. High of $2.32 in San 
Francisco, $2.30 in St. Louis, and 


ada,” 


a low of $1.52 in Memphis. Ten 
checked received more than $2.50 
an hour... 


Laborers (material neinditaade.: 
Average of $1.92 was 44 cents and 
30 percent above five years ago. 
San Frantisco again was high with 
$2.19, followed by Cleveland with 
$2.14. The low was $1.38 in Mem- 
phis. Of 108,000 laborers surveyed, 
49 percent earned over $2. 


Janitors, porters and cleaners 
(male)—The $1.64 average was up 
33 cents and 25 percent from five 
years ago. Top was $1.90 in San 
Francisco and low was $1.20 in 
Atlanta and Memphis. About 16 
percent of the 90,000 surveyed 
made more than $2 an hour. 


ILGWU Hails 
Puerto Rican 


Wage Gains: 


San Juan, P. R.—The growth of 
the garment industry in Puerto Rico 
has been accompanied by wage in- 
creases which have materially im- 
proved the workers’ standard of 
living, Pres. David Dubinsky told 
the executive board of the Ladies 
Garment. Workers at its semi-an- 
nual meeting here. 


The 27-member ILGWU board 
adopted a resolution calling for an 
increase in the minimum wage in 
the United States from $1 to $1.25. 
The board said minimum wages in 
Puerto Rico, which now range from 
40 cents to $1, should be raised by 
the same amount that workers in 
the United States gain. 


Dubinsky credited union ef- 
forts with raising the average 
wage in the island’s_ needle 
trades 135 percent during a 10- 
| year period in which the cost of 
living went up oniy 24 percent, 


In Puerto Rico’s almost 100 per- 
cent unionized brassiere industry, 
which has expanded from’ 250~to 
5,200 employes since 1949, the 
hourly wage has risen from 30 to 
93 cents an hour. 

Reporting on gains in the United 
States and Canada, Dubinsky said 
97 percent of the union’s member- 
ship now ‘works a 35-hour week. 
He said more than half the mem- 
bership is covered by severance pay 
agreements, and he called for a 
drive to extend such coverage to all 


AVERAGE STRAIGHT-TIME HOURLY EARNINGS - 


i 


SOURCE: Community Wage Surveys of U.S, Dept. of Leber 


members. 


AVERAGE WAGES FOR KEY OCCUPATIONS 
17 MAJOR AREAS: LATE 1957—EARLY 1958 
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Page Seven’ 


‘Whey Make Like the Hose: 


cooperation with the labor program®. 
of Rutgers University, marked the 
beginning of a long-range plan to 
develop time study experts in each 


_WJUE district. They would be avail- 


able to work on complicated time 
study problems that cannot be 
handled at the local union level. 

In issuing the call for the training 
sessions, IUE Sec.-Treas. Al Hart- 


Fett told representatives from 11 


states and two Canadian provinces 
that union members are often 
“cheated by unfair systems” em- 
ployed in time studies to set so- 
called “production norms.” 
“In-many cases,” Hartnett said, 
“efforts to organize a new shop 
could be aided by knowledge of 
what goes wrong in these sys- 
tems and how we could be of 
help. Such aid is also neces- 
sary when negotiating a new 
agreement, or in handling griev- 
ances in arbitration cases.” 


The courses were conducted by 
Bert Gottlieb, industrial engineer 
on the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research 
staff, and Fred Simon of the en- 
gineering division of the Auto 


20 Years of 


ham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


program, 
for changes in the law, particularly 
a higher minimum wage and broad- 
er coverage, and is planned for an 
action program. It also will include 
a recounting of the benefits the act 
has brought the people. 

The second day, under the spon- 
sorship of the consumer group, will 
deal with the broad area of social 
legislation. 


Leon Keyserling, chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers under former Pres. Tru- 
man, will give the keynote ad- 
dress at the opening session. A 
speech by Rep. Richard Bolling (D- 
Mo.) on a higher minimum will be 
followed by a panel discussion on 
the same subject by representatives 
of unions whose members would be 
affected by an increase. 


. AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 


Schnitzler and Sec. of Labor James 


Meany Backs Sale 
Of Christmas Seals 


The tremendous progress 
in overcoming tuberculosis “is 
a direct result of the research 
made possible by the sale of 


Christmas seals,” AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany declared 
in endorsing the 1958 Christ- 
mas Seal campaign. 

In a letter to Dr. Mario 
Fischer, president of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, Meany said: 

“As you know, the trade 
union movement has histor- 
ically devoted itself to im- 
proving the lot of humanity in 
every possible way. That is 
why I am confident that the 
affiliated unions of the AFL- 
CIO and the 13.5 million 
Americans who are proud 
members of these unions will 
purchase and use Christmas 


IUE Aides Learn * 
\Time Study Tricks 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Twenty-two international 
and staff members of the Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
became “company men” for a week here to learn management’s 
tricks for rigging time studies against employes. 

The institute, conducted by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research in 


Workers, who was on loan from the 
UAW to help launch the long-range 


time studies and setting up in- 
centive programs is to get more 
output from labor, rather than 
to give higher wages. Instruc- 
tors pointed out that the speedup 
sought by employers often was 
‘put into effect without regard 
either for fairness or for the 
workers’ health and morale. . 
Heavy emphasis was placed on 
actual in-shop experience, in which 
the students. themselves conducted 
practice time studies.. The pur- 
pose of turning students into “man- 
agement men” for this experiment 
was to give them first-hand knowl- 
edge of how these “scientific” stud- 
ies are conducted to provide man- 
agement with its predetermined re- 


«| sults. 


Plans call for a more advanced in- 
stitute for these same key IUE rep- 
resentatives within the next six 
months in order to broaden their 
knowledge in this field. 


Labor Session to Hail 


Wage-Hour 


A conference marking the 20th anniversary of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, sponsored jointly by the AFL-CIO and the Na- 
tional Consumers League, will be held Dec. 4 and 5 in the Shore- 


The opening day, for which the AFL-CIO has arranged the 


will emphasize the need®— 


P. Mitchell will speak at a lunch- 
eon meeting. 

The afternoon willbe devoted to 
extension of coverage, with Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.) giving the 
main address. Dir. Al Whitehouse 


of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union’ 


Dept. will lead a panel discussion 
which will be summarized by Dir. 
Andrew J. Biemiller of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Legislation and Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg, secretary of the 
AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee. : 

The first day will conclude with 
a dinner, co-sponsored with the 
Consumers League, over which 
Dean Francis Sayre of Washington 
Cathedral will preside. The speak- 
ers will be AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany and Frances Perkins, who 
was secretary of labor when the law 
was enacted. A dramatic presenta- 
tion will depict two decades of life 
under the act. 


ives |' 


TRICKS AND DEVICES in management’s “expert” time studies 
are learned first-hand by international representatives and staff mem- 
bers of the Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, who attended a 
week-long training institute conducted by the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Research at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J 


Work’ Forces” 
Cry Poverty 


—\In Vote Rout 


ABC, Machinists Join 
For Twin NLRB Wins 


Cambridge, Mass.—Two AFL-CIO affiliates climaxed many 
years of effort to bring the benefits of trade unionism to this 
important candy-producing center by scoring’ overwhelming vic- 
tories in National Labor Relations Board elections. 


The American Bakery & Confectionary Workers, chartered by 


|jthe AFL-CIO after the Bakery &®— 


Confectionary Workers were ex- 
pelled on findings of corrupt leader- 
ship, won among production work- 
ers at the New England Candy Co. 
by a tally of 666 to 242. 

The Machinists, campaigning 
among mechanical employes, 
emerged on the long end of a 45 
to 4 count. 

The two unions worked closely 
in their campaigns, exchanging 
fraternal assistance in every way 
and stressing that both. stand for 
clean and democratic unionism. 

The ABC victory was preceded 
by three other organizing cam- 
paigns in the last five years in Cam- 
bridge, the third ranking U.S. city 
in the confectionary industry. The 
ABC. considers the triumph signifi- 
cant because of the 8,000 con- 
fectionary workers in the area who 
in the past were largely unorgan- 
ized by the old BCW. 

Business Rep. Marino Matarazzo 
of Local 348 said one of the factors 
in the winning vote was the fight 
between the ABC and BCW in the 
Boston area and the stand taken in 
favor of clean trade unionism by 
other locals, which the New Eng- 
land Candy Co. workers watched 
“more closely than we were aware.” 

-“They decided that what the 
ABC stood for they wanted,” he 
said. “Newspaper reports of our 
first constitutional convention and 
the publicity concerning our new 


constitution also were important 
elements in the decision of the 
workers to cast their lot with our 
union.” \ 
ILGWU Local Names 
Appleton Manager 

New York—Shelley Appleton, 
manager of the Ladies Garment 
Workers Office & Distribution Em- 
ployes Local 99 for the past five 
years, has been named manager of 
the 8,500-member Skirt & Sports- 
wear Workers Local ‘23. 

Appleton, 39. and a graduate of 
New York University Law School, 
has been associated with the 
ILGWU since 1940 except for three 
years with the Army Air Force 
during World War II. In his new 
post he succeeds, effective Jan. 1, 
the ILGWU pioneer Louis Reiss, 
who is retiring because of his 
health, 


3 Firms Pay Fines 
For Wage Chiseling 


New York—Three small business 
firms in New York and New Jersey 
were ‘fined a total of $1,860 during 
September for chiseling on overtime 
pay and ordered to pay back wages 
adding up to $5,582 to 36 employes. 

Convicted and fined were the I 
& M Dress Co., New York; Atlas 
Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J., and 


The National Right - to - Work 
Committee, one of the channels 
through which anti-union indus- 
trialists poured money into the cam- 
paign for the compulsory opén 
shop in six states, has pleaded in- 
sufficient funds in explaining away 
its Election Day defeat in; Se of 
the states. 


A post-election statement by the 
committee’s executive secretary, 
William T. Harrison, waved the flag 
of John Paul Jones to revive the 
enthusiasm of business. groups 
which might be reluctant to send 
more money after-the contributions 
that went down the drain in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, idpho, Ohio and 
Washington. . 


“We will not be cowed by the 
heavy guns of organized labor 
and their powerful financial su- 
periority,” Harrison declared. 
He said the R-T-W committee, 
like John Paul Jones, “has just 
begun to fight.” 


“Proponents of the right-to-work 
principle,” the committee’s state- 
ment asserted, “are determined to 
carry on to a conclusive victory 
equaling that of the doughty com~ 
modore.” 

Claiming that success in even one 
of six states—Kansas—trepresented 
“a decisive victory against -over- 
whelming odds,” Harrison said his 
committee was “disappointed” but 
“far from downhearted.” 

He acknowledged he didn’t know 
how much labor spent in the cam- 
paigns, but claimed the funds of the 
nationel and state “right-to-work” 
organizations were “less than one 
percent” of the money “available” 
to the “barons” of organized labor, 

Actually, large sums were spent 
by -businessmen, corporations and 
their front groups to gather signa- 
tures for “work” petitions and to 
staff and finance their anti-union 
campaigns with “literature,” canned 
news releases and radio-TV and 
newspaper advertising. In most 
states, the funds spent will never 
be officially reported. | 


Lee on Leave From 


Drivers Union Post 


Chicago—Pres. William A. Lee 
of the Chicago Federation of Labor 
informed delegates at the Novem- 
ber monthly meeting that he has 
asked for and received a leave of 
absence from his duties» as presi- 
dent of Bakery Drivers Local 734. 


Lee explained to the CFL dele- 
gates that by virtue of the leave, 
he has been relieved of all admin- 
istrative and executive duties in Lo- 
cal 734. He has been associated 
with the Teamsters Union unit as a 
member and officer for more than 


Joseph Ramos & Son, Brooklyn. 


40 years. 


Plumbers Give Locals Guide on Hiring Clauses 


The Plumibers_and Pipe Fitters 
has recommended that its local 
unions make major revisions in hir- 
ing practice clauses of collective 
bargaining agreements to bring 
them into tompliance with. drastic 
interpretations of the Taft-Hartley 
Act by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

The advice to the locals came 
after a ruling by the Eisenhower- 
appointed labor board branding as 
illegal contracts requiring employ- 
ers to obtain all workers by calling 
the local union, even in the absence 
of proof that the hiring plan re- 
sulted in discrimination against non- 
union workers. . 

The union made its recommen- 
dations in a 43-page booklet sub- 
mitted as a guide to locals in 
drafting legal hiring — clauses. 
They were prepared by Plumbers’ 
general counsel, Martin F. 
O'Donoghue, after consultation 


with attorneys for several ~em- 
ployer trade associations, 


These included the National As- 
sociation of Master Plumbers, Lead 
Burners Contractors Association, 
Pipeline Contractors Association, 
Mechanical Contractors Associa- 
tion, Refrigeration and Air Condi- 
tioning Contractors Association, 
and Sprinkler Fitters Contractors 
Association. 

While the locals, which exercise 
autonomy in bargaining, may ac- 
cept or reject the recommendations 
as they see fit, the Plumbers pointed 
out that existence of illegal hiring 
procedures—either in contracts or 
by implicit agreement—might ex- 
-pose the locals to heavy ORR 
damages. 

The union pointed out that the . 
NLRB is about to embark on a 
new policy of levying heavy fi- 
nancial penalties against unions 


held to be maintaining and en- 
forcing a discriminatory hiring 
practice. 


The new ‘practice was first em- 
ployed in the now-famous Brown- 
Olds case in El Paso, Tex., when 
the board “punished” a union found 
to be carrying out a closed-shop 
contract by ordering it to refund to 
all employes dues and assessments 
collected over a period beginning 
six months before the charge was 
filed and continuing to the‘date of 
the NLRB decision. 

The Brown-Olds decision was 
handed down in June 1956 with 
labor and management given a 
grace period of two years to work 
out non-discriminatory hiring prac- 
tices before the new doctrine was 
put into general usage. The board 
twice extended the moratorium, but 
the last deadline has now passed, 


Speaking earlier this month be- 


fore the Illinois State Bar Asso- 
ciation, NLRB Gen. Counsel 
Jerome D. Fenton warned that 
“the time for full compliance has — 
at last arrived.” He said the 
board had been “solicitous of the 
peculiarities of the construction 
industry,” but added that “at 
some point flexibility must. reach 
its limit and the responsibility 
that is ours under the act must be 
asserted.” 

The Plumbers suggested three 
different hiring plans and two alter- 
nate forms of security provisions 
which, in the opinion of the union’s 
counsel, would be held legal and in 
conformity with the NLRB’s rul- 
ings. 

These plans cali for: (1) a simple 
rotation job-referral system based 
on experience; (2) a rotation system 
based on experience plus an exam- 
ination; and (3) a non-exclusive job- 
‘referral procedure, 
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"Social Justice Atward Given 4 Brits 


Ethical Practices. q 
Committee Honored 


- The goal of the AFL-CIO and its Ethical Practices Committee 


is to “produce a group of labor 


Officials Who are constantly con- 


scious of the high standards required, and a membership: which 
insists upon compliance with them.” 
That goal will be achieved, said AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Al J. Hayes, 


chairman of the Ethical Practices® 


Committee, whether or not “other 
institutions or groups in our society 
refuse or fail to recognize their re- 
sponsibilities regarding corruption 
and wrongdoing that exists within 
their ranks.” 

Hayes, president of the Machin- 
ists, laid down these principles in 
accepting on behalf of the commit- 
tee the Religion and Labor Foun- 
dation’s 1958 Social Justice Award. 

At a dinner in Washington, 
‘Hayes stressed that the award 
must be shared with “our fellow 


. members of the federation’s Ex- 


ecutive Council—it is they who 
translate our recommendations 
- into effective action.” __ 

Beyond the council, he added 
“we must share it with the rank 
and file of American labor. In the 
final analysis it was their insistence 
that wrote high standards into the 
federation’s constitution; it is their 
determination which makes our 
work and the council’s actions pos- 
sible; and it is they who will finally 
eliminate all traces of corruption 
and communism from the_ labor 
movement.” 


The Religion-and Labor Foun- 
dation, an organization of labor 
officials and Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish clergymen and lay- 
men, is dedicated to “the promo- 
tion and extension of social and 
economic justice in the indus- 

- trial life of the nation.” 

In its citation to: the Ethical 
Practices Committee, the founda- 
tion said the six codes produced by 
the committee and adpoted by the 
AFL-CIO as part of its constitution 
are “unique in the history of pri- 
vate organizations,” and “have set 


the norm for a high level of con- 
duct by the whole of responsible 
American trade unionism.” 

Hayes, in his acceptance 
speech, noted that the task as- 
signed the committee is “unpleas- 
ant” but “essential.” But the first 
responsibility for eliminating cor- 
ruption is “ours,” he added. 

Hayes accepted the citation for 
committee members David Dubin- 
sky, Jacob S:. Potofsky, George M. 
Harrison, Joseph Curran, and ‘Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg, committee coun- 
sel and secretary, 

“Thrilling’ Contribution 

Dr. Cameron Hall, executive sec- 

retary of the Dept. of Church and 


Economic Life, National Council | 


of Churches, said the committee in 
a “truly thrilling and inspiring way 
contributed to American life.” 
John Cort, social action editor 
of the Catholic magazine Common- 
weal and executive officer of the 
Newspaper Guild of Greater Bos- 
ton, said that “the ‘Yank and file 
must do the cleanup if it is to be 


permanent.” 

Rabbi Eugene J. Lipman, di- 
rector of the Commission on So- 
cial Action, Reform Judaism, de- 
clared that the labor movement 
“will grow healthy and more ma- 
ture thanks to the energy and 
vision of the men we honor this 
night.” 

Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, presi- 
dent of Howard University and a 
member of the RLF board, served 
as toastmaster. Rabbi Isidore B. 
Hoffman, RLF co-chairman for re- 
ligion and religious counsellor at 
Columbia University, welcomed the 
audience. 


McClellan Businessman 


Witness Takes ‘Fifth’ 


A former Minneapolis businessman, sought for more than a year 
by the McClellan special Senate committee for questioning about 
his tangled financial dealings with the Teamsters, made a surprise 
appearance on the witness stand as the committee resumed hearings 


after a two-month recess. 


Benjamin Dranow invoked the 


Fifth Amendment, however, when 


- questioned about $1.2 million in 


loans from the Michigan Confer- 
ence of Teamsters in 1956. The 
conference was then headed by 
James R. Hoffa, now IBT president. 
The committee brought out last 
year that Dranow obtained the 
leans for the now-bankrupt John 
W. Thomas Department Store at 
about the same time that Gerald 
Connelly, a Minneapolis Teamster 
official, was facing trial on dynamit- 
ing conspiracy charges. Hoffa was 
questioned about the loans during 
his appearances before the commit- 
tee in 1957 and: again this year. 
The committee, headed by Sen. 
John L. McClellan (D.-Ark.), in- 
terrupted inquiries which ranged 
from alleged Teamster dynamit- 
ings in Texas to what was des- 


York hotel, to quiz Dranow. 
The one-time Minneapolis busi- 
pnessman, now a resident of Beverly 
Hills, Calif., remained silent as 
Committee Counsel Robert F. Ken- 
nedy introduced testimony tending 
to show: 
@ That Dranow contributed $2,- 
500 for legal fees for Connelly in 
the dynamiting case. t 
@ That he obtained a $200,000 
loan for the Minneapolis store from 
the Michigan Conference of Team- 
sters at a time when the Retail 
Clerks were striking the store. 


@ That the store later received 
another $1 million from the Team- 
sters, of which only $18,000 of 
the principal has been repaid. 

After Dranow’s appearance, the 
committee confronted a Texas IBT 
official—Raymond C, Shafer, . busi- 
ness agent of San Antonio Local 
657—with tape-recorded evidence 
that he obtained stolen dynamite 
for use: against a non-union truck 
company. 

The jurisdictional dispute» be- 
tween the Steelworkers and the 
Sheet Metal Workers involving the 
Burt Manufacturing Co. of Akron, 
O., also was probed by- the com- 
mittee. 

Company Vice Pres. F. C, 
Sawyer accused the Sheet Metal 
Workers of conducting a nation- 
wide boycott against Burt products. 
Sawyer said the “campaign of har- 


_|assment” by the building trades un- 


ion has cost his company nearly $4 
million to date. 

William O. Frost, business man- 
ager of Akron Sheet Metal Local 
70, denied that the union was en- 
gaging in a secondary boycott. He 
said the attempts to stop the use of 
Burt products was in line with a 
policy of enforcing standard agree- 
ments with sheet metal contractors. 
Burt employes are paid only $2.10 
an hour compared with an average 
of $3.54 in SMW shops, he said, 
and contended this would hurt all 
workers in the industry. 


ACCEPTING THE SOCIAL JUSTICE AWARD of the Religion and Labor Foundation on behal 
of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee, Chairman Al J. Hayes (second from right) termed thé 
Committee’s work an “unpleasant” but “essential” task. Making the presentation is Dr. Clair Mg 
Cook {second from left). Looking on are AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky, a member ¢ 
the committee (right), and Arthur Goldberg, committee counsel and secretary (left). 


Council Asks 
Hutcheson to 
Next Meeting 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
on Nov. 14 sent the following letter 
‘to Maurice A. Hutcheson, president 
of the Carpenters: 

“We regret. you were unable to 
appear before the regular meeting 
of the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil on Nov. 6, 7, 1958, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. During this meeting 
certain matters of vital importance 
to the interests of the Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of Amer- 
ica, and its general officers, were 
reviewed and discussed. ‘The sub- 
ject of this review was with refer- 
ence tothe earlier action of the 
Executive Council of which you 
were advised in my letters dated 
Aug. 21, 1958. 

““While we have teceived and 
wish to acknowledge receipt of your 
personal affidavit dated Oct. 31, 
1958, the members of the Executive 
Council believe that there: are still 
many questions concerning ‘these 
matters which have been left un- 
answered. These questions relate 
to matters which appeared in the 
record of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee and have to do with the ex- 
penditure of union funds’ and the 
refusal on the part of officers of the 


| international union to answer ques- 


tions regarding the use of these 
funds. In addition, the public rec- 
ord of the Senate Select_Commit- 
tee contains allegations on a great 
many matters in regard to your or- 
ganization which, I am sure, you 
would desire to clarify to the Execu- 
tive Council. 

“The Executive Council there- 
fore requests that you make every 
effort to attend the next regularly 
scheduled meeting of the council, 
which will be held in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, beginning Feb. 16, 
1959. In the event you find it im- 
possible to meet with the council 
at that time, I have been requested 
to notify you that the Executive 
Council will, upon one week’s no- 
tice, meet with you in a special ses- 
sion at Washington, D. C., at any 
prior time you may suggest.” 


Economists pene 
Award to Barkin . - 


A distinguished service award 
for contributions to economic edu- 
cation was presented to Sol Barkin, 
research director of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, by the 
Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation at its 10th ppemmege. meet- 
ing in Washington. 

AFL-CIO Research Dir. wiiabi 
Ruttenberg participated in a panel 
discussion of accomplishments in 
economic education in the past, and 


its prospects for the future. » 


. 


Carpenters Give Board 


Power to Quit AFL-CIO} 


(Continued from Page 1) 
interests and welfare of this United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America and its mem- 
bers, and purport to discredit and 
impugn its leadership and to under- 
mine and disrupt the effectiveness 
and solidarity of our brotherhood 
and its organization; 

“Now therefore, be it resolved: 
That this brotherhood and the 
board and officers of its respective 
bodies continue to take and promote 
all proper, lawful and effective 
measures to protect and advance 
the interests and welfare of this 
brotherhood and ~all: its members 
and to protect and advance its high 
standards of wages and working 
conditions: . and 

“Be it further resolved: That this 
convention hereby expressly dele- 
gates and confirms to the general 
executive board of this brotherhood, 
charged by the constitution with 
the duty of defending the organiza- 
tion of this brotherhood and pro- 
tecting its property and interests, 
full power and authority, without 
need for further action by conven- 
tion of this brotherhood, to take 
whatever actions in the judgement 
of the general executive board may 
be necessary or desirable to protect 
the interests of this brotherhood 
and its organization and its mem- 
bership, incliiding full power and 
authority to withdraw this brother- 
hood from membership in the AFL- 
CIO; and this convention hereby 
confirms such actions as the gen- 
eral executive board may hereafter 
take in the premises.” 

Backing for Hutcheson 

The resolution was consfrued 
generally to be aimed not only at 
backing Hutcheson and the execu- 
tive board in jurisdictional matters, 
but as a full backing of Hutcheson 
in any differences with the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council growing out 
of the council’s demands for a re- 
port from him on McClellan com- 
mittee testimony alleging irregu- 
larities and improprieties within his 
union. 

. Two delegates arose to cast 

“no” votes on the resolution but 
only one identified himself and 

was recorded. He was Joel L. 
Hiasewiakel, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
who insisted on being recorded 
after Hutcheson first had declared 
the wesotation passed er 
ly. 

Among other closing petosis of 
the convention was one authorizing 
the president to assign men in each 


of the union’s 10 districts to estab- 


lish political education offices, 
The delegates voted to have. an 

actuaria] study made of the union’s 

pension system. The home and 


pension fund has had a deficit . 
about $1,250,000 in the four yeargl 
since the last convention. It wai 
estimated that 100,000 carpenter 
would be receiving pensions by 
1974, or five times as many as nowg 
The group which makes the study 
also will make a recommendatiog§ 
as to whether a special $1.25 @ 
month assessment should be subs 
mitted by referendum for increaseg 
Proposals for such an increase hav@ 
been turned down five times in th 
last 20 years. q 
Hutcheson cited four aims in hit 
closing address. 
Organization efforts will be i in- | 
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creased in an effort to raise the 
membership from its approxi- @ 
mately 840,000 to above 1 million % 
members, he said. 4 
Efforts also will be made to iam 
crease the union’s influence in publ 
lic affairs: he said; the union will 
seek to turn technological advance@ 
to the benefit of carpenters, 
labor unity will be fostered. 
Earlier the general officers 
board members were re-elected 
four-year terms. 


IUD Sets Study 


Of New Science 


The AFL-CIO Industrial Uniouil 
Dept. will sponsor a conference Of 
“Labor and Science in a Changing 
World” Jan. 7 and 8 at the Maya 
flower Hotel in Washington. 

In announcing the parley, th 
TUD said scientific and technolo. 
ical developments of the past tw@ 
decades have brought “a vast ne 
social revolution.” 

Speakers. will include Arthur 
Flemming, Secretary of. Heal 
Education and Welfare; Dr. Jeroni® 
Wiesner and Dr. Jerrold R, Zac 
arias of Massachusetts Institute ¢ 
Technology, and industrialist Pa 
G. Hoffman. — 

Scheduled speakers from labouq 
include AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany; Pres. Walter P. Reuthemm 
and Treas. James B. Carey 
the Industrial Union Dept.; AF 
CIO Research Dir. Stanley Ruttemy 
berg, and Auto Workers Educatioli 


Dir. Brendan Sexton, 
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